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THE WORKSHOP, OR RELATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS AND PRO- 
CESSES TO HEALTH. 


Tur exhibits relating to “The Workshop,” 
or Group 5, will for the most part be found in 
the East Central Gallery A. Though the group 
includes a somewhat wide range of objects, 
extending from Classes XLI. to XLVI., as 
catalogued, on examination the exhibits are 
far from being fully representative, looked 
upon as regards each class in itself. The 
objects, however, as a whole, or as far as 
they illustrate the workshop in sundry of 
its sanitary bearings, in regard to the health 
and safety of the workmen, are very im- 

t, and must command attention on the 
part of all intelligent observers, professional and 
general. We have to find some fault with the 
classification, as the exhibits do not follow in 
sectional sequence, and the objects in some 
classes might well be included in others,—they 
are so few and in reality form portions of 
exhibits that ought not to be classed separately, 
unless they were multitudinous, which is not 
the case in the present workshop group. Before 
proceeding to describe a number of the represen- 
tative exhibits, it may not be amiss to mention 
that not one exhibitor’s stand in the Group had 
an attendant present to answera query. This 
did not matter so much to the practical examiner, 
but it is otherwise with the ordinary visitor, or 
would-be purchaser, who desires some informa- 
ion, or a printed notice or brief description 
of the objects on view. But even these printed 
explanations were very few and far between, 
and their absence must tend to the loss of the 
exhibitors. Reversing to a great extent the 
order of the classification, we commence at 
XLY., where we were led to expect objects in 
relation to sanitary construction and inspection 
of workshops, factories, and mines. Models 
of workshops and factory constructions we 
observed most, though we found new inventions, 
improvements, and fittings for ameliorating the 
conditions of the life of the workers, as also 
means for economising human labour in a 
number of industrial operations. 

Messrs. Primrose & Co., of Sheffield (Stand 
1,332), present very good samples of what they 
term their patent ‘“‘eclipse” glazing, illus- 
trating a fairly efficient system of open work 
for ventilation, and closed glazing for the ex- 
clusion of air. The workmanship is good, and 
the system admits of application to schools, 
mills, and other buildings, as well as workshops. 

The Rettie Patent Seat Company, Limited 
(Stand 1,334), of Cannon-street, supply an 
urgent want, and it is done with compactness, 
“conomy of space, and also with efficiency. 

ese seats are well fitted for affixing behind 
— for shop-assistants, while there are 
ea forms of seat equally well suited for office 

ls in banks, counting-houses, hotels, schools, 
and even in shops. The seats are 80 core 
structed that they pivot back into an upright 
Position out of the way when not required, thus 
iN NO instance causing an obstruction or block- 
a8 of the passages should they be affixed near 


Mr. Charles Hare, of Norwich (Stand 1,336), 
Presents a very serviceable and improved appli- 
— for working shoemakers, comprising a last 
_ & stand, which will allow the boot or shoe 
ts held in any desired position. This and 

other appliances of a similar kind to be 

- rag Barrage pbviate the old immemorial 
10n 0 e workmen in the boot 

and ee trades. The operatives of the old 
ag oii not take to these appliances designed 
I ealth, but will persist in working on 
Ow seats, bent over their work with the 

t in process of development, 
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Pressing against their chests, producing weak 












































lungs and curvature of the spine. The young 
generation of working shoemakers in machine- 
shops are, however, at present, and have been 
for some years, performing their work at their 
benches in a standing position. 

Messrs. J. Sparkes Hall & Son (Stand 1,337), 
of Regent-street, exhibit an upright shoemaker’s 
bench. A leather-covered pad, somewhat in 
form like a life-belt, with a central opening, is 
affixed on the top of a pedestal or hollow stand 
in front of the shoemaker’s bench. A leather 
strap passes over the last or shoe (as the case 
may be)‘lying across the pad, and this strap 
passes down the central opening, and is tightened 
by the foot of the workman pressing a treadle 
in connexion with the hollow pedestal. The 
method is very simple and effective, and the 
workman at his pleasure can tighten or relax 
the grip of the strap on the last or boot, and 
turn the latter round in an instant to suit the 
progress of his operation. 

Mr. Edward B. Fitton, her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Factories, Malvern (Stand 1,343) ,displayssome 
plainly-made, but withal serviceable, movable 
seats for shops and workrooms. They are some- 
what small in size and ovalinshape. They can 
be adjusted in any position, to corner space, 
angle, or leg of bench. They form, in fact, a 
revolving bracket with pivot working in 
screwed-on socket when adjusted. 

Class XLIV. was intended to afford illustra- 
tions of diseases and deformities caused by un- 
healthy trades and professions, and also to show 
methods for combating these diseases, along 
with preservative measures. This class, as it 
now appears, is scarcely representative at all. 
The announced models of Dr. Steele, of Guy’s 
Hospital, are not on view. These clever wax 
models were to be illustrative of skin diseases 
brought on by unhealthy occupations, such as 
the effect of glanders on the arm of a groom; 
hands showing the results caused by working 
with oxalic acid and arsenical preparations, or 
with pigments used in dyeing; injuries 
caused by soot, sweeps’ cancer; and the 
effects of other diseases common to various 
workmen. If these were well-executed models 
they would certainly be an acquisition to this 
class of the workshop group. It ‘is stated, 
however, in a rather covert way, as we learned 
on inquiry, that the wax models were likely to 
prove objectionable to some of the visitors.* 

Before dealing with Class XLIII. we may 
observe here that the effects of arts, trades, 
and professions in regard to health and 
longevity have been treated, to some extent, 
long years since; and this journal has on 
sundry occasions treated the matter in respect 
to the building and some other trades. Fifty 
years ago there were nearly two hundred 
employments which were injurious to the 
workers. Modern sanitary conditions and regu- 
lations have reduced the number of these, but 
some fresh ones have appeared in the meantime 
in connexion with noxious trades and methods 
of manufacture. In regard to workmen alone 
there are cases where employment or too great 
exposure in the open air, with insufficient food 
and clothing, generate certain complaints ; 
secondly, cases of disease where employ- 
ments are carried on in impure air; thirdly, 
where employments produce dust, odour, or 
gaseous exhalations; fourthly, where employ- 
ments injure or annoy by acting on the skin ; 
fifthly, where employments expose workers to 
wet and steam; and, sixthly, where workers 
are exposed to a high temperature or great 
variations of temperature. We might adduce 
other causes, but this is sufficient for our 





* Those who know the (in one sense) splendid collec- 
tion of wax models of skin disease presented by Sir 
Erasmus Wilson to the College of Surgeons, will quite 
understand the objection to an exhibit of this kind in a 





public place open to all comers, 


purpose. - We had hoped to find illustrations of 
all of these in the class of objects under notice, 
but very few indeed are presented, though 
what are shown are important. Of course the 
grinders and machine-makers of Sheffield afford 
the largest standing illustrations of unhealthy 
and killing trades. In these instances better 
methods’of ventilation in workshops were advo- 
cated, and mouth-pieces and guards for the 
mouths and noses of the workmen suffering 
from the offects of poisonous dust, breeding 
skin and lung diseases. 

In Class XLIII., embracing objects for per- 
sonal use,— mouthpieces, spectacles, dresses, 
hoods, &c., for use in unhealthy trades,—there are 
a few important exhibits, but much that should 
beforthcoming is absent. Messrs.Squire & Son, of 
Oxford-street (Stand 1,329), display a number 
of mouthpieces or guards for workers engaged 
in unhealthy or poisonous trades. These guards 
are adjusted in a similar manner to the respi- 
rators worn by those afflicted by lung disease, 
when it is desired to avoid inspiring damp or 
moist air, or to soften the effects of cold winds. 
The material in the present instance is good, and 
the mouthpieces are not atall unshapely. Bows, 
or loop strings, of elastic, are fastened on, and, 
passing behind the ears, hold the mouth or nose 
piece in its place. Some respirators are partly 
of cork, woven over, and others are metallic, 
with an outer covering of thin black stuff, but 
sufficiently open in its texture to admit of 
the filtration of air in its passage. Messrs. 
Squire’s articles are both guards and respi- 
rators, and we can commend them to the use 
of operatives requiring them. The Builder, 
a good many years since, took a leading part 
in the moustache movement, recommending 
the wearing of the beard and whiskers by 
stonemasons. A large number of operatives. 
adopted our advice, and were saved from lung 
and chest complaints, engendered by the con- 
stant inhaling of dust in connexion with 
working various kinds of building stone. The 
beard on the upper and lower lips, when of 
sufficient length and closeness, acts as a good 
natural air filter. From time immemorial lime- 
burners, or those working in lime-kilns, have 
carried small wisps of hay in their mouths, or 
rather clutched between their teeth, when at 
work. Workers engaged in certain chemical 
works, where chloride of lime is produced, 
also use wisps of hay, or other substances, to 
prevent their inhaling deadly gases, allowed to 
escape at times in the course of production. 

Nearly backing against the previous stand is 
that of Dr. Roth, who exhibits a large number 
of well-executed models, as well as numerous 
diagrams illustrating injurious and healthy 
positions, for the instruction of teachers in 
physical education. These are partly models 
in illustration of gymnastics in its bearings on 
health. Some of the models are made to display 
the effects of wrongly-made and adjusted cloth- 
ing. For want of being afforded sufficient space a 
large number of models intended for Dr. Roth’s 
stand are absent, but those which are on view 
are very suggestive and instructive. Though 
the exhibits of this stand, according to the 
catalogue, are classed in Group 4 (“The 
School’?) a number of them belong to the 
workshop in conjunction with the school, such 
as hygienic chairs, desks, and benches. We 
thought, however, it would not be amiss to 
mention these kindred exhibits incidentally. 

Messrs. Joseph Davis & Co., Fitzroy Works, 
Kennington Park-road (Stand 1,328), do not 
display their objects as a whole as announced 
in the catalogue, except in regard to lenses to 
suit the sight of various classes of workmen, 
including stonemasons. We failed during our 
visit to notice on this stand the specified “‘ gauze 
wire eye-guards (magnetised) for the pro- 
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‘eye-guards for the use of workmen.” They 

‘may, however, have been covered up some- 

~ where in paper, for this glass case and a large 
“number of others have to speak for themselves 
as far as their contents are concerned. 

Mr. Thomas H. Harrison, Hatton - garden 
(Stand 1,327), presents a selection of improved 
eye-protectors, reading-shades, and some 
‘kindred objects. The reading and sun shades 
sare eomewhat novel in form, but are well 
made and finished. Without saying too much 
in their favour, we fully believe that in 
many instances they will be found to be very 
serviceable. The material is a vulcanite, and 
‘the shades are of various colours. The finish of 
-a number of these eye-protectors, in appearance 
at least, is superior to similar objects previously 
made from more costly materials. They are 

certainly calculated to ease the eyes, which often 
painfully suffer under a glaring sun or a flaring 
zand #ulpburous gas-light. 

lass XLII. comprises objects cognate to the 

previously-mentioned class, viz., apparatus and 
‘fittings for preventing or minimising the danger 
-to health or life from the carrying on of certain 
» trades. It is also intended to show a number of 
» guards, screens, fans, air-jets, solutions, washes, 
vse. The original intention, however, has only 
been partially realised, for the objects on view 
are only to a small extent representative. 
‘Mr. William Clark, engineer (Stand 1,324), of 
Plumstead, and also of the Royal Arsenal, 
“Woolwich, exhibits a well-made model of 
apparatus for drawing dust and foul air from 
grinding-machines. It is stated the apparatus 
tvill do this to any extent or distance, and will 
ao it by forcing the air and dust through a 
series of fine sprays of water to purify the 
etmosphere. We would like to see the large 
apparatus in action before giving a decided 
opinion upon it. The model, though ingenious 
and seemingly well calculated to effect the 
objects in view, is not sufficient in itself to 
satisfy us. We may only say in regard to its 
construction, that there are a number of longi- 
tudinal pipes arranged parallel to each other, 
with a number of openings to each length of 
_ pipe. The motive-power being applied, the 
suction or extraction commences, and the foul 
air in escaping through the exhaust shaft is 
subject to sprays of falling water, and hence 
‘there is a purification. 

Mr. E. V. Gardner, Pall-mall East (Stand 
4,321), exhibits his patent electric process of 
making white-lead. This process is too long to 
detail, but suffice it to say that by this method 
the use of female labour in the making of white- 
tead has been rendered unnecessary. Manual 
labour, as in other processes, is to a great 
extent altogether replaced in this. An amor- 
‘phous white-lead is produced in a couple of 
‘weeks. It is important to the workers that in 
this system wet grinding, washing, drying, and 
storing are dispensed with, as well as nearly 

all handling of the material. The opinion 
ef Mr. Redgrave, C.B., Her Majesty’s Chief 
inspector of Factories, shows that Pro- 
Sessor Gardner’s process is nearly free 
«from all the objections on the score of the 
~@xposure of persons employed in the manufac- 
tare. In passing, we may observe that house- 
painters have been long known to be subject to 
a disease known as “ painter’s colic,” produced 
by the handling of white-lead and paints of 
‘which it forms the basis. Cleanliness, how- 
ever, and a daily or constant washing of the 
hands and cleansing of the nails, with occasional 
vaths, will prevent painters from contracting so 
‘serious adisease. Indeed, all building and other 
workmen engaged in dusty trades should 
wegularly wash themselves over in the evening 
after their work for the day is done. Mere 
hand and face rubbing is not enough. There 
— be a stripping off, and ablution to the 
wrist. 

Mr. Robert Adams, of the Borough, 8.E. 
(Stand 1,320), displays his well-known and 
efficient appliances in connexion with the open- 
ing and closing of sashes and ventilators, and his 
other apparatus for minimising or preventing 
accidenté in relation to the same in workshops 
and other buildings. We have already spoken 

' favourably of these very sensible appliances, as 
« shown at former exhibitions. 

Mr. James B. Lakeman (Inspector of Fac- 
tories) & Son (Stand 1,316), exhibits a model of 
«a circular saw-bench, with saw-guard for the 
prevention of accidents. The device is cer- 
tainly novel and ingenious, and we have little 


doabt will, on a large scale, prove satisfactory. see those drawings showing how workshops and | sary cost of proper sanitary provision, oe 
div a bracketed arrangement the guard is sus-' factories are rendered secure from danger of | want of knowing how to obviate the ev" 








pended over the saw, at a suitable distance to 
allow for the free conveyance of the timber. 
The guard is, of course, of segmental form, 
deviating at either end for a short length into 
a straight line. The straight end of the guard 
near the operator is hinged, forming a flap that 
can be raised at pleasure for certain incidental 
adjustments when required. 

On an end stand abutting on the one last 
named is shown another useful saw-guard, calcu- 
lated, like the former, to prevent accidents or 
injury to the workmen employed in the conver- 
sion of timber. A large number of accidents, 
to the loss of fingers, hands, and even arms, 
have resulted from the use of unfenced wood- 
working and other machinery. This second 
modelof saw and saw-guard is known as R. W. 
Taylor’s ‘“‘ Patent Automatic Safety Shield.” 
From a careful examination we can say that 
within certain limits the automatic shield is 
safe and efficient. The shield makes the circuit 
of the saw on that portion of it above the 
table. It is so adjusted that as the piece of 
timber to be cut approaches the saw, it causes 
the shield to rise and rest on the wood, assuring 
safety to the operator without perceptibly in- 
creasing his labour in moving the wood. As 
soon as the timber has passed from the saw, 
the shield reverts to its original position, entirely 
covering the circuit of the saw, until raised by 
the next piece of wood under operation. 

On a portion of the same end Stand, Mr. E. B. 
Marten, engineer, Midland Steam Boiler Inspec- 
tion and Assurance Company, Stourbridge, 
exhibits a number of models in cardboard, and 
also photographs of exploded boilers. The 
models very fairly illustrate the ruin and dérts 
caused by the explosions, showing pieces scat- 
tered hither and thither. Some of the models 
are those of locomotives, and others those of 
stationary engines. Defects and fractures are 
shown, and the effects of explosions caused by 
frozen pipes. The illustrations are instructive 
to the young workman, and, indeed, to others 
besides. The models were made by Mr. W. 
Winship, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

In connexion with mines there are some 
inventions and appliances worthy of notice, but 
we cannot go into long details. 

Messrs. John Davis & Son, Newgate-street, 
E.C. (Stand 1,345), in the class first mentioned 
in the present notice, exhibit a varied assortment 
of miners’ appliances evidencing excellent manu- 
facture. These include safety-lamps, and anemo- 
meters for ascertaining the current of,air in 
sewers, furnaces, &c., as well as in mines and 
other places. There are also on view colliery 
electric signals, dynamo-electric exploders for 
blasting, pit barometers, theodolites, miners’ 
dials, and watchmen’s time detectors. Some 
of these exhibits are improvements on those 
recently in use in both coal, tin, and other 
mines in the British Islands. 

Messrs. Bickford, Smith, & Co. show a most 
varied collection of patent safety fuses, patent 
igniters, and instantaneous fuses for special and 
general mining uses. The assortment comprises 
patent tape, gutta-percha, metallic fuses, single, 
double, and treble, along with fuses for dry 
and damp soil, subaqueous, submarine, and 
impermeable fuses. The outside covering or 
coating is perfectly close and compact in every 
case, and shows admirable handling and finish. 
There are also two or three other exhibits of 
miners’ appliances, including safety-lamps, 
safety-cages, and other articles, but they do not 
call for extended notice. The Compressed Lime 
Cartridge Company, Limited, of Queen-street 
(Stand 1,341), display a number of tools for 
blasting purposes, with drill] pumps and tubes of 
good quality, besides their lime “ cartridges,” 
the use of which in mining has been noticed by 
us On previous occasions. Shortly described, the 
disruption of the masses of coal is brought 
about by the expansion of the lime in the 
“cartridges”? when water is admitted to it. 
Two other exhibitors, Mr. W. Rosewarne, 
Lelant, Cornwall, and Mr. W. T. White, of 
Redruth (Stands 1,346 and 1,347), present 
noticeable exhibits. The former shows a 
plan or section of a dry or changing house, 
where miners change their clothes, and the 
latter another drawing in relation to the same 
subject. 

The literature, statistics, diagrams, &c., in 
Class XLVI. are absent, save by a reference to 
the Library, though Mr. Phillip Brannon’s 
illustrations of the ‘‘ Brannon Method” are 
announced to be on Stand 1,851. We did not 





Se 
fire, nor the arrangements for ventilation and 
sanitary safeguards. Going back to Clags XLI 
we failed to find the exhibits of Mr. B. #7 
Thwaite, C.E., of St. Neot’s, Hunts.  Thes, 
exhibits, with others mentioned (if in the 
building), are certainly not, as far as we could 
see, in theirallotted places. Thus, in respect to 
designs and models in the arrangement anq 
construction of workshops, especially those in 
which dangerous or unwholesome processes ara 
conducted, there is a great want of exhibits of 
a representative character, though fittings anq 
appliances, apart from the construction of the 
workshop per se as a building, are illustrated to 
a certain extent, but in a very scattered way. 
We have now exhausted all the exhibits calling 
for particular notice in Group 5, and must say 
in conclusion, that though many of the exhibits 
we have noticed have most important bearings 
on personal health and safety in respect to the 
future of our workmen, we need still a much 
better illustration in all its phases of “ The 
Workshop” than is presented in the Health 
Exhibition. 

[There are a number of machines in motion 
and otherwise, in the Western Gallery, having a 
bearing on “ The Workshop,” as well as other 
groups of exhibits. These may form the sub- 
ject of a separate notice hereafter, as far ag 
they come within the purview of this journal, 
or present new features that entitle them to a 
fair consideration on the part of the building 
constituency. | 








SANITARY FITTINGS. 


THE exhibits inClass X XIII. comprise water- 
closets, earth and ash closets, commodes, urinals, 
with apparatus and material for flushing and 
disinfecting the same. They are arranged in the 
East Annexe, and are for the most part shown 
in action. Though as a whole they constitute 
a very good representative collection of suca 
necessary appliances, we have not been able to 
discover many novelties. Taking the stands in 
order, we proceed to notice the chief exhibits, 
many of which, although mentioned by us on 
previous occasions, are of such great utility that 
their merits and advantages cannot be too 
widely known. 

Stand 506 is occupied by Messrs. Bowes Scott 
& Read, of Westminster, who exhibit various 
applications of Mr. Rogers Field’s patent self- 
acting syphon flushing tanks and cisterns, One 
of these tanks is shown in connexion with 
Bowes Scott & Read’s patent enamelled earthen- 
ware latrine. The flow of water into the tank 
can be regulated to a nmicety, so that the tank 
may be filled, discharged, and re-filled at any 
desired interval of time. These excellent 
latrines, automatically and thoroughly flushed 
many times daily, are the very thing for adop- 
tion in schools, public institutions, and factories. 
They are not,—unlike even the simplest of 
water-closets,—liable to get stopped up, under 
any conceivable treatment, however rough, 
on the part of the persons using them, and 
they are immeasurably superior to the old 
latrines, in which the excretions of a whole 
school or factory are pent up, and allowed to 
ferment at the pleasure, may be, of a negilgent 
“ care-taker” or labourer,—generally without 
the least use of disinfectants. These abomina- 
tions are sometimes so situate in the very 
midst of large establishments, that even when 
quiescent the odour from them is nauseating, 
and this is intensified a thousand-fold when their 
contents are discharged. That the existence of 
these filthy receptacles should be tolerated 
under such circumstances as we have described 
is evidence either that sanitary legislation 18 10° 
adequate or that the sanitary inspectors, OF the 
inspectors under the Factories and Workshops 
Act, are remiss in their duty. We enlarge upoP 
this evil because circumstances have brought It 
prominently before our notice. Who can say 
how far the use of such primitive,—nay, bare 
rous,—receptacles of filth tends to the ery 
of zymotic diseases amongst factory — hands: ; 
We plead for improvement in this respec 
in the name of thousands of industrious an 
intelligent workmen, the preservation of whose 
health is of the utmost importance, and — 
feelings of decency and self-respect — 
outraged by being compelled to help 1n 4 : eo: 
the atmosphere which they and their te eo 
have to breathe. We are quite willing 
believe that employers allow this evil to con 
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Mesars. Bowes Scott & Read's automatically- 
flushed latrines, and in those of Messrs. Wilcock 
& Co., of Burmantofts, Leeds (shown in action 
at Stand 528), which are equally good, a remedy 
for this crying evil is provided, and considerate 
employers of labour have only to see these 
appliances to adopt them without compulsion 
‘in liew of the foul troughs to which we 
have alluded. Those employers who are not 
considerate enough to voluntarily adopt such 
obvious improvements will, we hope and trust, 
be compelled to do so with as little delay as 


possible. 

At Stand 507 Messrs. Henry Sharp, Jones, & 
Co., of the Bourne Valley Works, Poole, exhibit 
their rock-concrete tubes for large sewers; also 
sanitary stoneware in the form of traps and 
other appliances. Field’s automatic flush-tank, 
made of stoneware, is, as we have often pointed 
out, a very useful thing. By its means small 
quantities of slops or waste-water are stored up 
inareservoir of greater or less capacity, and, 
instead of being allowed to dribble and trickle 
through the house drain, are discharged en masse, 
thereby giving the drain a thorough flush as 
often as the tank fills. The practical value of 
this arrangemert is beyond question. 

The Hygienic and Sanitary Engineering Com- 
pany, of Charing-cross, of which Mr. D. T. Bostel 
is the managing director, exhibit a section of a 
dwelling fitted with Bostel’s patent “ Brighton 
Excelsior’? wash-out closets and other sanitary 
appliances. Of the closet itself we have before 
spoken as being effective and cleanly. A night 
commode and invalid chair, adapted for use in 
the sick-room, is also shown, together with the 
Tucker grease-trap,—an American invention the 
use of which seems likely to be found very con- 
venient, and Bostel’s patent safety ferrule, 
which is applicable to any kind of bib, ball, or 
stop-cock, Among other advantages claimed 
for this contrivance it is urged that if it be 
fixed to a ball-valve the pressure can be regu- 
lated with great exactitude. 

At Stand 509 Messrs. A. Emanuel & Sons, of 
Marylebone-lane, have a good assortment of 
plumbers’ brasswork and some good valve 
closets, including one with a movable trap, 
whereby the flange which connects the closet 
with the trap can be moved round inany direc- 
tion, so that the closet can be fixed in any 
position irrespective of the direction of the 
out-go. Another closet is shown on one of 
Smeaton’s cast-lead ‘‘ Eclipse”’ traps for fixing 
above the floor level. Water-waste preventers, 
and a door-action urinal in combination with a 
lavatory, are among the other exhibits made by 
this firm. 

Messrs. Hayward Tyler & Co., of Upper 
Whitecross-street, are the occupiers of Stand 
910, and they exhibit their full-flush valveless 
closet, fitted in conjunction with Howard’s 
(mproved syphon flushirg cistern. The great 
merits of this closet are excellence of flush 
and the absence of any mechanism below 
the seat, the flushing operation being 
set in motion by a bell-pull arrangement. 
Another good closet is the exhibitors’ elastic 
valve closet, with self-trapping overflow. 
Chandler’s patent compound lever ball-valve 
is rather more expensive than the ordinary ball- 
valve, but its efficiency appears to be more than 
proportionate to its increased cost, for it is 
Claimed for it that it will resist a column of 
water of 1,000 feet pressure, while at the same 
a admitting of the use of a short ball-lever. 
=e, Renae useful appliances connected with 
nie ae notice at this stand Chandler’s 
for iivine on ne waste-preventing apparatus 
bees ae ad ‘ . hed groups of houses which 
preferable a penden supply,—certainly a far 
ameed “ei gue- to the use of cisterns or 
ne = fa often 80 neglected that the 
injured ise eontonhaane ay ead m thee 
A good Gieeihadh cutest y c orage in them. 
this firm. valve is also exhibited by 
Por ms ne & Sons, of the Crescent 
S11, pa ree PP egate, are the tenants of Stand 
water fittin 4 “a a good display of pumps and 
and water. - — cisterns, baths, lavatories, 
the « vantage 8. Among the latter we noticed 
of the « Rel; e ,, Wash-out closet, fixed on one 
A portable a traps above the floor level. 
indiarubber, Sapcmmice on wheels tired with 
and noiseless] me cubable of being quickly 
appears to “ef Rec 0 from ward to ward, 

ospitals and Pharvney vos adapted for use in 
he Borouch - r institutions. 
J.B. MeCalluc: urveyor of Blackburn (Mr. 
) exhibits, at Stand 512, a new 


water-waste preventing flushing cistern which 
he has just devised, and which appears likely to 
find favour. The cistern consists of two parts, 
the outer tank or funnel-head, if we may so say, 
—the pipe to the closet basin representing the 
spout of the funnel,—and the inner tank, or 
cistern proper. There is no ball-valve. The 
inner tank is so balanced on a pivot that when 
it is fulland ready for discharge it slightly heels 
over by its own weight and shuts off the supply. 
The flush is obtained either by a pull-down or 
seat-action motion, which tips up the inner 
tank, discharging its contents into the outer 
tank or funnel-head, whence it finds its way 
with 9 rush down the pipe to the closet basin. 
The working parts of this tank are few and 
simple, and there are no outlet valves or 
syphons. This invention will no doubt bs 
looked at with much interest by many visitor: 
to this part of the Exhibition, which, althoug): 
for obvious reasons not attracting many visitors, 
is certainly one of the most important sections 
of the ‘‘show,” and one which should be visited 
again and again by householders and property- 
owners who are endeavouring to acquire a know- 
ledge of the true principles of sanitation and 
the best modes of applying them. 

At the next stand, No. 513, Mr. Thomas 
Gregory, of Station Works, Clapham Junction, 
shows the “Shrewsbury Tipper” flushing 
water-closet, in two forms, one having a hopper- 
pan, and the other having what is called a 
““swan-neck”’ basin,—from the shape of the out- 
fall trap, it is to be presumed ; this basin contains 
an unusually large area of water (9 in. by 8 in.) 
for a closet of this class. The chief feature 
about these closets is the mode adopted for 
flushing; this is instantaneously effected by a 
tip-up motion of the flushing tank, very similar, 
if we remember aright, to that adopted by Mr. 
McCallum. We saw the ‘“ Shrewsbury ”’ closet 
and flushing tank (which are the inventions of a 
well-known architect, Mr. William White, F.S.A.) 
in some previous exhibition, and spoke well of 
them at the time; but on the occasion of our 
visit to Mr. Gregory’s stand in the Health 
Exhibition there was no section exhibited 
showing the precise action of Mr. Whit+’s tip- 
up arrangement, which was inaccessible for 
comparison with Mr. McCallum’s tank. How- 
ever, the “Shrewsbury ”’ closet and tank com- 
bined are very effective, special “‘ fans” being 
adopted for distributing the water with good 
effect in the basins. 

The next stand, No. 514, is occupied by 
Mr. Anthony Dorrett, of Southsea, with his 
‘‘Excelsior’’ silent hydraulic water-closet 
flushing apparatus, which is set in motion by 
seat-action from the closet. When the seat is 
depressed the flushing tank begins to fill, quite 
noiselessly, it is claimed; and on the seat being 
released the contents of the tank are discharged 
into the closet-basin, and the tank remains 
empty until the next time the closet is used, 
thereby getting rid of the liability to incon- 
venience by the action of frost. We described 
and illustrated this apparatus in the Buildera 
little more than a year ago. 

Stand No. 515 is allotted by the catalogue to 
Mr. John Fairbairn, of Edinburgh, whose in- 
tended exhibits are described as syphonic water- 
closets, urinal, and cistern; but the space was 
unoccupied as late as Tuesday last. 

We propose next week to continue our notice 
of the most important and interesting exhibits 
in this section of the Exhibition. 








‘SSANITARY HOUSE DECORATION AND 
ACCESSORIES. 


A CERTAIN amount of latitude must be allowed 
in the admission of various exhibits comprised 
in Class XXIX., Group 3, as it is very difficult 
if not impossible to draw a hard-and-fast line to 
separate those articles which are strictly sani- 
tary and those in which the decorative treat- 
ment prevails, as many manufacturers have 
hit upon such a happy method of giving artistic 
excellence to their wares that the most strict 
sanitarian must perforce accept the pleasing 
with the practical, the result being that we 
have a high standard maintained in both direc- 
tions. Further vagueness and indecision in the 
catalogue, perhaps inseparable from the com- 
pilation of such a vast array coming from all 
quarters at different times, is also apparent 
here, and we have ceramics, curtains, carpets, 
and curiosities side by side with paint, paper, 
and poisons; but confining our attention for the 





present in this article chiefly to decorative 





'uoticeable in archaic examples. 


matters, we start with the East Gallery, where 
we first notice a small but excellent display (844) 
by Craven, Dunnill, & Co., who have not only 
sent some very choice specimens of tiles, but have 
also arranged them rather happily, so that they 
are seen to the best advantage. The general 
design of some of the highly - glazed tile 
panelling is also effective, the green and 
brown forming a hermonious contrast, and the 
surrounding mouldings giving additional rich- 
ness to an effect which has evidently been well 
studied, showing how good an arrangement 
may be produced with comparatively simple 
materials. The marble mosaics, though few in 
number, are good, with rather small tesserz, 
and show that freedom in design to which this 
material always lends itself, notwithstanding 
the hardness of line which is frequently 
A vitreous 
hearth of a very dark tone has also a good 
effect, and the tiles in relief, both floral and 
landscape monochromes and usual geometric 
specimens, are excellent in their way. Messrs. 
Maw have a somewhat similar selection, but, we 
think, are scarcely represented in the way that 
they might be, their selection not having the 
strength and warmth of colour of which it is 
capable. A fine Axminster carpet of quiet 
tone and design upholds the reputation of 
Messrs. Yates & Co., 848, and the same may 
be said of a quiet and good hand-woven Saxony 
pile carpet, exhibited by the same firm. Messrs. 
Warner & Kamm, though described in the 
catalogue in another gallery and class, come 
next in order with a remarkably handsome 
selection of brocades, @amasks, velvets, &c., of 
all shades and colours, which have the advan- 
tage of being well contrasted, and draped in 
such a way as to bring out their decorative 
capabilities to the utmost. The Embossed 
Tapestry Company are quietly and effectively 
represented by a simple display of their 
wall-covering, for which they claim _ in- 
destructibility, and which could be used to 
some extent where a _ strong decorative 
effect is not required. As injury has resulted 
so frequently from the use of arsenic in 
obtaining a good green, and even other colours, 
for wall papers, it is satisfactory to find that 
its non-employment is fast beeoming an 
assured fact,—at any rate, among the better 
class of manufacturers,—and this is fully 
exemplified by Mr. Henry Carr, who not only 
gives the result, but also the tests, showing the 
large quantity of poison with which we had to 
come in contact formerly. The non-arsenical 
parers range from blues to the brightest greens, 
and are fairly contrasted side by side. A speci- 
men is also shown of a dark-red paper, eighty 
years old, designed by Sir Thos. Lawrence as a 
backgrourd for oil-paintings ; it is a flock paper 
of simple design, of small sprigs and flowers ; 
but, however well it may have served its purpose, 
we lose faith in it when upon examination it is 
found to yield crystals of arsenic and globules 
of mercury. The general belief that arsenic 
was only to be found in green papers is here 
dispelled, as examples of this agent are shown 
in sepia, burned sienna, and Payne’s grey. Mr. 
Thomas Hall shows a quiet ordinary form of 
decoration with Corrovellum wall-covering, 
which is unaffected by heat or damp, and as 
such may be as safely used for, general pur- 
poses of its kind. Some printed cotton velvets 
and other hangings of an Indian and Persian 
type, of good pattern, are tastefully dis- 
played by Messrs. Wardle & Co., and are 
good in their way. One of the few examples 
of the recent craze for Japanese decorative 
material has Messrs. Rottman, Strome, & Co., 
for its exponents, and they have steered clear 
of the material which was so freely made for 
the European market, and which flooded us 
with modern rough-and-ready imitations of the 
artistic character of the old work which was of 
such undoubted excellence. The dado is the 
least satisfactory part, being rather meretricious, 
the gold and blue killing each other, but the 
main wall-surface, of paper made from wood 
fibre, is very rich and good; the stamped gold 
panels look remarkably well; a perforated and 
carved wooden frieze of birds and flowers 
forms a fitting termination to the wall- 
surface; a handsome cabinet, with panels filled 
with carving of birds, fruit, and flowers, is 
worth notice,—the blossoms, wings, and other 
features being of ivory and pearl give richness 
where required; a portion of white and gold 
panelling, though not following Japanese lines, 
is none the less satisfactory, and looks clean 





and cool. Among the accessories is a folding 
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screen on which the usual dragon in gold lace 
is worked on silk with the vigour and strength 
of this favourite representation,—the claws 
being emphasied by the teeth of fish, probably 
sharks’ teeth. Messrs. Scott, Cuthbertson, & 
Co., have some very effective flock and other 
papers free from arsenic; a paper printed 
with a rough effect to imitate tapestry 
looks well at a small cost. Messrs. Jeffrey 
& Co., as usual, are well represented, and 
have by far the best and largest display of 
papers, and having their space divided into 
bays they have the advantage of displaying their 
goods on the return sides, and giving additional 
force to the contrasts. They also show blocks 
and rollers used in the process of manufacture, 
and looking at what appear to be rather rough 
contrivances, we wonder at the excellence and 
accuracy of the result, and realise the skill that 
is expended in producing so, simple an affair as 
a wall-paper as it appears when finished. Messrs. 
Woollams & Co. are also represented by some 
good work, ‘which we will notice later on. 
Messrs. Battam & Heywood, though catalogued 
in another class, show a section of room with 
Tynecastle tapestry and washable decoration of 
a very high class. The subject is a lady’s 
boudoir,—for. want of a better name we will 
say of a Georgian type, and it has evidently been 
well thought out. It is of a light prevailing 
colour, with white-panelled dado, with compo- 
sition flowers, yellow and gold walls, blue and 
gold frieze. The white chimney-piece and over- 
mantel are elegant and graceful in the extreme. 
Amber-coloured plush seats at right angles to 
the hearth complete a very pretty boudoir, 
which, to our knowledge, has the unqualified 
approval of several ladies, and the exhibitors may 
be congratulated on having met their require- 
ments so admirably. The only weak point about 
it is the ceiling, which is unsuitable and out of 
scale, but we believe this is only temporary, and 
can be easily remedied. Some very rich gold- 
green plush hangings to the doorways form a 
very happy contrast to the prevailing lightness 
and add to the general harmony. The Lin- 
crusta Walton Company are not yet complete, 
and their treatment with “sad-green” and gold 
seems hardly as effective as some of their work. 
The new “Endolithic Company” have 
scarcely so strong a representation as they can 
wish. Their process, which was briefly described 
recently in the Builder (page 600, ante), consists 
of staining marble permanently to almost any 
required depth, and with time and further oppor- 
tunities they may be able to produce more satis-. 
factory work. The basis, of course, is a white or 
nearly white marble, on which the design is 
drawn without incision, and the colouring 
matter when applied sinks to the depth, if 
necessary, of lin., though a sixteenth or an 
eighth is sufficient for most decorative pur- 
poses; the colour, however, is here mostly weak, 
which, of course, is very unsuitable. The exhi- 
bitors have essayed to divide a large slab of marble 
into three panels, and the cutting in lines are 
more or less unsteady in effect; the pavement, 
which is also panelled, is irregular in strength, 
although one panel, with a dark centre and 
somewhat archaic border, is more satisfactory ; 
a pink capping to the balustrade, which was 
intended to have been dark red, gives a weak 
air to it, which is not helped by a rather pale 
colour to the green balusters, which by the way 
are overpolished, and have the effect of porcelain 
by the glaze upon them. As a matter of fact 
the company are unprepared at present for ex- 
hibition, as the work exhibited at Piccadilly 
shows that they can do better than this; but 
that they can ever compete with the beautiful 
material in its natural form is very doubtful. 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley come with some 
very good specimens of foreign marbles and 
cognate material, for which their name is 
famous, ranging from the inexpensive and 
much-used Pavonozetta to the luxurious lapis 
lazuli; and we here find jade, onyx, porphyry, 
and Labrador spar, which latter looks so un- 
comfortably laminated that its bedding of 
cement seems unable to keep it in its place. A 
small specimen of “ opus Alexandrinum” serves 
to remind us ofa form of decoration of which 
we ought to use more, and that marble is 
effective thus as well as by the plain yard super. 
We are sorry to find our English and Irish 
marbles totally ignored; this is not as it should 
be, we have plenty at hand if architects would 
but call for their use, for which opportunities 
are frequently occurring, and as frequently 
neglected. A good display is made by Mr. 
Joseph Ebner of parquet and mosaic floors, 


more particularly the latter, which show some 
good design and workmanship, although the 
palm must be given to a vitreous panel repre- 
senting a musical trophy, well designed and 
drawn; the cubes are small and cleverly 
graded in colour, and very satisfactory in 
general disposition. Whilst upon this subject 
we may as well mention the vitreous mosaic 
of Messrs. Belham & Co., who show some good 
work under the name of Rust’s mosaic, used 
for the floor of the large space occupied by the 
water companies in their central pavilion. The 
substratum, being of a porous nature, absorbs 
the composition to a considerable extent, and 
thus forms a good key to a depth which allows 
a thicker vitreous covering than usual, which, 
in any space where there is much traffic, 
is an undoubted advantage. The floor surface 
as laid affords a firm foothold without being too 
rough, giving one confidence of movement, 
which is not always the case with the ordinary 
marble tesserz. 

Decorative Faience is very strongly repre- 
sented by the leading makers, each adopting a 
very different method of expression. Taking them 
in order we are confronted by Messrs. Joseph 
Cliff & Son, whose potteries at Wortley produce 
some very attractive material for both building 
and decorative purposes. A facade of three 
openings for the side of a kitchen in glazed 
brieks of buff-brown and dull green looks very 
pleasant, clean, and cool, and two large circular- 
headed panels of floral design are highly deco- 
rative as well as satisfactory from a con- 
structional point of view, for they are not 
veneered with thin tiles but are built up of thick 
blocks or cubes. As an example of the delicacy 
to which this ware can be brought, we noticed 
some bricks which are treated almost as china, 
for we have a sketch of Haddon Hall and a 
French landscape shown with very delicate draw- 
ing. Messrs. Wilcock, of Burmantofts, show their 
usual strength, and have a very solid and richly 
massed array of capitals, friezes, tympana, and 
similar constructive material, which fully main- 
tains the high reputation of this firm for colour 
and form. 

Messrs. Doulton occupy a large space with 
every variety of their work, decorative and sani- 
tary. The large pavilion requires but little 
comment; it catches the eye immediately, and 
is worth careful study. The very enumeration 
of the subjects so variously illustrated is in 
itself a long list. Painted tile panels represent- 
ing figures, buildings, and industries are given 
in their happiest colour and line, showing great 
variety of treatment. Four corner exhibits show 
miscellaneous examples of good quality, and a 
Late Pointed window-head of terra-cotta of 
true line shows that the exhibitors are equally 
at home in a totally different direction. A red 
terra-cotta cornice also gives an example of a 
form of work which is very suitable for decora- 
tive construction for external corridors and such 
places as require a more robust form of bold- 
ness of line and material than burned clay 
usually provides. A novelty is shown in their 
well-designed chimney-pieces entirely of glazed 
faience, including the fire-backs, so that the 
only other material required is iron to the front 
bars of the grate only. This absence of the 
accustomed fixings lends great richness to the 
leading portions, and stamp the whole as being 
decidedly rich and good. They also introduce 
a new ware which they call “‘ Silicon” ; like the 
Doulton ware, it is fired but once, and becomes 
of extraordinary hardness, which renders it 
capable of being used for steps and paving pur- 
poses, and at the same time it is worked in 
pottery forms, but not glazed. The same quiet 
tones of blue, grey, and brown are here adhered 
to although the steps look more like the red 
terra-cotta of a pale tint. 

Passing down the East Central Gallery we 
find ourselves in another class, viz., X X VIIL, 
but which contains many objects of a similar 
nature to those which we have already come 
across, and Messrs. Diespeker (803) make a very 
good show with their marble and glass mosaics 
of every description, from the large opus in- 
certum to the humble peperino. They also 
show some drawings of pavements carried 
out for various architects, but these, as show- 
drawings, could and should be improved 
upon. Messrs. Drake, the concrete builders, 
exhibit their marble concrete, which we have 
noticed on other occasions. Messrs. Steele & 
Wood (813) show some very artistic painted 
tiles, some of the figure subjects in the long 
panels being very good; and this also applies 
to the Shaksperian subjects and single heads, 
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although the geometric tiles are somewhat 
and commonplace, and rather detract from the 
general value of the exhibit. Immed} 
opposite we see that Messrs. George Jackson y 


Sons have arranged some specimens of 
fibrous plaster, which proves capable of aa 


delicate modelling, which is shown in 
ways in avery graceful Italian chimney-piece, of 
which the coving and panelling are good 
examples. The wall surface and ceilj 
equally good, and evince careful study, 

In Class XX. (Central Gallery) Meggre 
Jackson & Graham (378) have arranged a bed. 
room and dressing-room suite, which is sim 
to severity in outline, and the woodwork and 
furniture painted plain white; there is an ny. 
necessary asceticism about this, which may be 
healthful, but is scarcely pleasing, and the 
remarks of some visitors bear out this view 
Messrs. Jenks & Wood (379) have divided their 
space into three bays, and show a sitting-room, 
ante-room, and bedroom, with fair effect, 
Messrs. Hindley & Sons show a completely 
furnished apartment, which is very pl 
although the parts generally run very small; 
a panelled dado, with wall surface above. 
of Japanese leather paper, is surmounted bya 
frieze of Lincrusta which has been gilded, and 
on which is painted a number of rooks nestlin 
and hovering round in various attitudes, 
generally, is too strong and heavy in line and 
colour for the delicacy of the rest of the work 
which is very carefully considered, the wooden 
mantel-piece and wooden ceiling being refined 
and well worked, all the woodwork being painted 
white. A great contrast is shown by Mr, 
Samuel Litchfield (400), who has brought to- 
gether a series of examples of a much heavier 
type, showing new and old woodwork of 
Elizabethan and Flemish character: there isa 
bric-d-brac air that spoils a few good pieces of 
woodwork which in themselves are fairly solid- 
looking and good in their way, such as we are 
accustomed to see when these pieces are worked 
up with care into their new surroundings. An 
oak chest, formerly among the extraordi 
mélange at Strawberry Hill, is here shown; but 
like its eccentric collector, it would have been 
improved by a few leading lines in character, 
There is not a straight line in the ornament, 
nor an inch uncovered, “ everything by 
turns, and nothing long.” Messrs. Turber- 
ville, Smith, & Son (403) have brought some 
old Cairene woodwork to make an Eastern 
smoking-room, which is carefully and pic. 
turesquely arranged. The lattice, screens, rugs, 
divans, and miscellaneous furniture make a very 
pleasant picture of an apartment in a very 
practical Castle of Indolence, where the fatalism 
of “what is to be shall be” could be awaited 
with comfort. 





A Conference on “ Sanitary Legislation” will 
be held, under the auspices and management of 
the Social Science Association, at the Inter 
national Health Exhibition, on Thursday and 
Friday, the 26th and 27th of June. Sir Richard 
Temple, bart., will preside, and the proceedings 
will begin each day at three o’clock. 
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EMI-VITREOUS WHITE and BUFF 


FACING BRICKS, of pure Terra-cotta. 
ea monty PAVING — Buff and Grey, of 
pleasing appearance and enormous s ° 
Nei, Queen Victoria-street. 


CANDY & CO., Lim. { Works, North and South Devon, 
LARK, BUNNETT, & CO, Lim. 
Class 


ass 20, No. 376. 
SAFETY LIFTS, IRON STAIRCASES, BRONZE CASTINGS 
Class 28. No. 824. 

PATENT ‘“ LIGNO CONCRETE” FLOORING. 

No. 90, Queen-street, E.C. ; Rathbone-place, W, London 

and at Paris and New York. 


{HE COALBROOKDALE CoO., Lim. 


SHROPSHIRE and LONDON (Holborn Viaduct). 
Stand 577, Class xxiv., &c., East Quadrant. 
No. 714, CENTRAL ANNEXE. 


EAKIN & CO. Baker-street, W. 


SASH PULLERS, SASH FASTENER, AND 
NEW PATENT SASH FOR CLEANING. 


EK. ? ' Acorn Works, Edward-street, 
, Blackfriar's-road, Londen, 8.E. 
Manufacturers of Steam Engines, Sawing and ng 
Mortising Machines, and all kinds of Wood Working and other 
Builder's Machinery. 
STAND 1,121, Machinery in Motion, Western Galbay, 
Patent Mechanical Appliances for Compressing Fodder an Model 


of Silo. , 
Patent Water Raiser for raising water for domestic and other Pu 


poses by steam pressure. ——— 


| JGHINING CONDUCTORS. 


SANDERSON & CO. (Richard Anderson, Proprietor). 
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